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Editorial Comment 

should not use red in the upper left hand corners of his 
pictures. The movement of poetry is limited only by the 
nature of syllables and of articulate sound, and by the 
laws of music, or melodic rhythm. Space forbids a com- 
plete treatise on melody at this point, and forbids equally 
a complete treatise on all the sorts of verse, alliterative, 
syllabic, accentual, and quantitative. And such treatises 
as the latter are for the most part useless, as no man can 
learn much of these things save by first-hand, un tram- 
meled, unprejudiced examination of the finest examples 
of all these sorts of verse, of the finest strophes and of the 
finest rhyme-schemes, and by a profound study of the 
art and history of music. 

Neither is surface imitation of much avail, for imita- 
tion is, indeed, of use only in so far as it connotes a closer 
observation, or an attempt closely to study certain forces 
through their effects. Ezra Pound 

"sobriety and earnestness" 

This society, whose purpose is the encouragement of sobriety and 
earnestness in all the arts. 

Thus Mr. Meredith Nicholson to the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters during its recent session 
in Chicago. And thus, in effect, the National Institute 
to the artists of the United States. 

That is the trouble with institutions intended for the 
benefit of art and artists. It is not their fault, perhaps, 
but merely inevitable in any such organization; the 
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membership, being numerous, must be composed chiefly, 
not of exceptional high spirits in the arts, but of sober 
and earnest workers. These latter, far outnumbering 
the former, will necessarily protect and perpetuate their 
own kind by admitting without question the sober and 
earnest candidate, and rejecting the adventurous and 
original one. 

For this conservatism the sober and earnest are 
hardly to be blamed. They have no means of recognizing 
genius when it appears; they honestly suspect original 
thought, original style. They lack the prophetic imagina- 
tion to hear in advance the verdict of time, which is 
merely the reiterated opinion of exceptional spirits. 
Thus with all possible good will toward genius in the 
abstract, and with much palaver of praise for entombed 
genius, they inevitably shut their door in the face of 
genius in the concrete, embodied in an actual living 
young man or woman. 

Thus we can not too frequently remind these elders 
who sit in judgment that sobriety and earnestness are 
precisely the two attributes of mediocrity which need 
"-> institute to encourage them; without such aid they 
win most of the prizes and sit at most of the banquets. 
The original creative spirit is earnest, no doubt; but. his 
is the earnestness of courage, not that of sobriety. It is 
the earnestness of fire, which scorches and destroys and 
gives light, not that of the fog, which decently veils the 
sun. If the torch-bearer is not encouraged, if he batters 
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his head against the blind wall of public apathy, if becomes 
physically and psychologically impossible for him to 
keep his soul and his light alive. For only when the 
creative impulse meets an equally strong impulse of 
sympathy is the highest achievement possible in any 
department of human effort. 

The strongest argument for the Institute's existence, 
and for the congressional charter which gives it a certain 
aspect of official sanction, is, as one or two speakers sug- 
gested, the scattered and unorganized condition of the 
arts in the United States. In England and France the 
capital is the center, and out of a discord of conflicting 
claims the verdict of London and Paris emerges recog- 
nizably and goes around the world. Here there is no 
center, and no person or group of recognized authority, 
whose verdict crosses state lines and at least gives the 
dissenters something to raise a hue and cry about. The 
well-meaning but preoccupied " barber's wife of the Middle. 
West" has nothing but the opinion of her neighbors to 
pin her faith upon, or to hit with her bludgeon of com- 
mon sense. Probably her distraught condition is inevi- 
table in a democracy, and we shall have to await the slow 
development of her intellect; but it is possible that she 
may be assisted by the imposing name and the belettered 
membership of the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
and its more special inner circle, the American Academy. 

If she is to be thus assisted, if these bodies have this 
excuse for being, it is of course absurd that they should 
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draw the line of sex. Either they exist for the benefit 
and development of American arts and letters, or they 
do not. If they do, they are bound to admit to mem- 
bership such American artists and men and women of 
letters as deserve the recognition, regardless of race, 
color, sex, or previous condition of servitude. If they 
do not exist for such benefit and development, they de- 
serve neither a charter from Congress nor any other 
official or popular sanction. In this case their purpose 
is not even "the encouragement of sobriety and earnest- 
ness in all the arts," but only in those creations of art 
which proceed from sober and earnest males. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

The Little Book of Modern Verse (American), edited by 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
For a "contemporaneous" anthology this is far from 
up to date. It includes deceased poets — Richard Hovey, 
William Vaughn Moody, George Cabot Lodge, Arthur 
Upson, Trumbull Stickney; also a number born in the 
fifties or earlier — Messrs. Woodberry, Santayana, Cheney, 
Sherman, Carman, et al. On the other hand it omits 
most of the younger men and women who have any- 
thing essential to say — Messrs. Pound, Oppenheim, Reed, 
Ficke, Stringer, Leonard, the Misses Widdemer, Akins, 
Wyatt, Mrs. Wilkinson and others being conspicuous by 
their absence. Even when anyone of the more radical 
progressives is quoted, as in the cases of Messrs. 
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